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Graphology: Its Psychologic Interpretation. 


By Jesse ALLEN FowLeR. 


The mind controls, guides and di- 
rects the whole physical organization, 
and shapes the skull, gives to the body 
its general contour, decides the ex- 
pression of the countenance, shows 
various tones and modulations in the 
voice, biases the style of walking, de- 
termines the mode of shaking hands, 
the gestures in elocution or acting, as 
well as the appearance and move- 
ments of every individual, and it is 
also capable of moulding the charac- 
ter as expressed in writing. It is 
logical to expect to find that persons 
differ in their style of handwriting, 
and we believe that the latter, to a 
large extent, corresponds with the in- 
dividual temperament and mental 
faculties possessed by each person. 

The proofs are so evident that peo- 
ple are not disposed, as a rule, to dis- 
credit, or disbelieve, such a statement. 
There are, of course, exceptions in 
this as in every principle, but the gen- 
eral laws are the same in all scientific 
data, and the few rules that we have 


found by observation to be a safe 
guide in studying this subject are sim- 
ple and easily understood. 

We should, therefore, study the 
following suggestions: 

(1) Take into account the mental 
and physical characteristics of the 
principal styles of graphology, and 
study the data upon which they de- 
pend. 

(2) The deviations from the normal 
or accidental conditions which modify 
the general laws of handwriting. 

(3) The various proofs which illus- 
trate our premises. 

The various styles of handwriting 
have been classified by earlier writers 
in the following way: (1) the Fine and 
Regular; (2) the Irregular and Un- 
sightly; (3) the Round and Meas- 
ured; (4) the Angular and Pointed; 
(5) the Large and Bold; (6) the 
Small and Cramped; (7) the Formal 
and Precise; (8) the Ornate or Fanci- 
ful; (9) the Plain and Legible; (10) 
the Dashing and Illegible. 
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M. F. TUPPER. 
Fine and Regular, 


(1) FINE AND REGULAR. 

This writing, which should be cul- 
tivated by all, shows several impor- 
tant mental faculties, namely: large 
Form, Order and Constructiveness, 
‘with a full degree of Ideality, but not 
an overpowering amount. — It indi- 
cates calmness and coolness of tem- 
per, and a person who writes in this 
style knows what he is about; he is 
not one who is easily thrown off his 
balance, and we should expect to find 
good common-sense principles, practi- 
cal industry, normal self-control, good 
taste, order, neatness, regularity, and 
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HORACE GREELEY. 
Irregular and Unsightly. 


are about. M. F. Tupper’s writing is 
an illustration of the above named 
style. Mr. Wm. T. Stead’s writing is 
plain and regular. 

(2) IRREGULAR. 

Irregular and unsightly writing 
has become more prevalent since type- 
writers have come into universal use, 
for people do not get sufficient prac- 
tice, and express a kind of impa- 
tience with their pens, as though they 
did not work quick enough. Hence 
in this style of writing, the letters are 
badly shaped, lack completeness, and 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
fi Bold, Dashing and Irregular. 


an even temper. Such a person is not 
known for great originality, imagina- 
tion, or even great genius. He jogs 
along easily in the world, and does 
not meet with many misfortunes or 
great luck. People who possess this 
style of writing do not generally fig- 
ure in the law courts, or settle their 
disputes in public, but are prepared 
for emergencies, and mind their own 
rather than other people’s business. 
We very seldom find swindlers and 
extortioners, or business promoters, 
who have this style of writing, but 
for the most part they are steady- 
going people, and know what they 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Energetic, Analytical and Forceful. 


manifest general disorder. We usu- 
ally find that the lines are just as 
irregular as the letters and words; 
hence all are mixed together, and 
seldom keep their proper proportion 
or level. 

The faculties which are lacking in 
this respect are Order and Construc- 
tiveness, and as a result there is a 
want of harmony in the action of the 
various faculties. Imagination may 
be active, and through its power may 
draw the letters out of proportion; 
or an over supply of Destructiveness 
may give too much force in the down 
strokes, and leave an irregularity or 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Plain, Legible and Sincere. 
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IDA G. COFFIN. 
Round, Measured and Energetic. 


lack of balance. 

We find also that Continuity is 
small where the writing is irregular, 
for there is abstraction, inattention, 
indecision, and unsteadiness in all the 
words. But where Continuity is 
large, the writing will be regular, and 
if Firmness is also well developed, the 
writing will be strong and positive in 
character. 

We often find talent and energy 
where the writing is irregular, as was 
shown in Mr. Greeley’s handwriting, 
which combined many characteristics. 
But he wrote so rapidly that he could 
hardly make out his own writing. He 
did not stop to close up his a’s and 
o’s, nor did he finish his d’s properly. 
George Washington’s signature was 
large and bold, but irregular, and al- 
most unsightly. It was not as regular 


as Benjamin Franklin’s writing, but . 


many of the letters were heavier and 
more dashing; hence could almost be 
counted as illegible. 

Compare the writing of Horace 
Greeley with that of William Cullen 
Bryant, or William Lloyd Garrison, 
and the characteristics of the three 
men will be clearly understood. All 
three men were talented, but they dif- 
fered very much in organization and 


bent of mind. 
(3) ROUND AND MEASURED. 

In the round and measured writing, 
we find that large Constructiveness 
and Order are indicated. But they 
are emphasized with more strength, 
deliberateness and energy than in the 
fine and regular writing. The indi- 
vidual who follows this style of writ- 
ing should possess coolness, clearness, 
steadiness, perseverance, patience and 
mechanical skill. In disposition, he is 
inclined to show calmness, resolution, 
and an equable temper. Such a char- 
acter is not likely to become unbal- 
anced or diseased; in fact, one can 
depend upon a person who writes in 
such a style, and although he may not 
make great strides as a genius, pro- 
fessor, or business man, yet the line 
of work he controls, and the way he 
controls it, shows such regularity of 
thought that the work can be re- 
peated day after day, and year after 
year, without any slight being appar- 
ent in any part of the writing. Ida 
Gardner Coffin is an illustration of the 
above named writing. 

(4) ANGULAR AND POINTED. 

As might be supposed, the charac- 
teristics in this style of writing seem 
to be formed by irregular and sudden 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 
Angular and Pointed. 
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MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 


Large and Original, Showing 


jerks, and these possess more force 
than grace. The writing may be 
more or less regular and beautiful 
(depending for these qualities upon 
the greater or less development of 
Constructiveness, Order and Ideal- 
ity), but it always has a definiteness 
and directness about it. It indicates 
well sustained energy, talent, and con- 
tinuity of thought, as well as concen- 
tration of mind. The writer may even 
be rough and uncultivated, but he 
will be found to have great mental 
vigor, originality of mind, and a 
strong will. Restlessness of disposi- 
tion, strength of will, impatience of 
restraint, independence of mind, self- 
reliance, courage and steadfastness 
will be prominent characteristics in 
his disposition. This style of writing 
is noticeable in the signature of An- 
drew Jackson, and many others who 
possess the Motive Temperament. 
(5) LARGE AND BOLD. 
Although one would think that a 
bold style of writing would be in- 
telligible and easily read, it is not al- 
ways regular or even legible. It indi- 
cates a mind that is manly, broad and 
strong, rather than delicate, sensitive 


Breadth and Liberality of Mind. 


or penetrating. It also betokens a 
firm, resolute and determined spirit 
that takes hold without hesitation and 
without calculation, but with a deter- 
mination to win out by mere force of 
strength. 

This handwriting indicates that the 
person who uses it forms many reso- 
lutions which are frequently more 
rash than wise, and generally shows 
an independent, daring and courage- 
ous disposition, but is not necessarily 
benevolent, philanthropic and gener- 
ous; though oftentimes generosity 
shows itself in a large and wholesale 
way in a person who writes a broad, 
liberal and bold style. 

This type of writing is generally 
free from hypocrisy, petty vanities, 
and ostentation, and as a rule the per- 
son is characterized by being able to 
undertake difficult, severe and danger- 
ous enterprises; is seldom lacking in 
will power to execute hazardous lines 
of work, and if the individual has a 

~combination of talent and ability for 
overseeing, managing and directing 
affairs, then there will be considerable 
amount of work accomplished 
through the effort put forth. There is 
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ADAH MAY BENZING. 
Large and Bold. 
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ALLEN HADDOCK. 
Small and Cramped. 


less of the patient, docile and delicate 
sensitiveness of mind than when the 
person writes a small and exquisite 
style of caligraphy, but anything that 
requires power, energy and execu- 
tiveness will be undertaken with great 
interest. 

The faculties particularly developed 
in such an individual are Sublimity, 
Destructiveness, Combativeness and 
Self-Esteem; while the faculties that 
are small are Cautiousness, Secretive- 
ness and Hope. As a rule, Construc- 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Plain and Legible. 


tiveness and the Perceptive faculties 
are well represented in a person who 
possesses this style of writing. Thus 
many engineers, promotors, excava- 
tors, builders of skyscrapers, travel- 
ers, as wéll as some musicians and elo- 
quent speakers, possess this type of 
writing, such as General Washington, 
David S. Bispham and Adah May 
Benzing. 
(6) SMALL.AND CRAMPED, 

The letters in this style of writing 
show some hesitation, as if doubts ex- 
isted in the mind of the writer con- 
cerning his own ability, through a lack 
of strength of will, or of resolution to 
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WM. C. BRYANT. 
Plain, Legible and Regular. 
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JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
Small and Individual. 


complete them. It would seem to in- 
dicate weakness, either of body or 
mind, or both. The fearful impres- 
sions control the will without power 
to resist and neutralize their depress- 
ing influence. Such a style of writing 
indicates a spirit without intrinsic 
power, resolution, or ability to throw 
off encroachments, and is easily dis- 
concerted, discouraged and bowed 
down if hindered in the performance 
of any work, and very fearful when 
undertaking to do anything new or 
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THOMAS MOORE. 
Small and Cramped. 


untried. Sometimes the disposition is 
reckless, and shows a lack of deliber- 
ate thought, but it is not bold, ag- 
gressive or impressible. There is 
some timidity and shyness, as well as 
irresolution and _ procrastination, 
which indicates that Cautiousness is 
large, and Hope is developed in only 
a small degree. Such a person crosses 
a bridge before he comes to it, and 
sees innumerable difficulties in his way 
before he thoroughly measures his 
own strength. He sees traps, dan- . 
gers and failure before him; hence 
needs the stronger faculties to help 
him out of his difficulties. 


Geta 


EDGAR A. POE. 
Dashing and Irregular. 
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ISAAC MYER. 
Formal and Precise. 


Thomas Moore’s writing is small, 
round and graceful; in fact, so tiny 
that one almost needs glasses to see 
each distinct letter. The late John 
Oliver Hobbes wrote a very small and 
beautiful style, but it was not effemi- 
nate, and indicated strength of mind, 
regularity of thought and quickness of 
perception. Allen Haddock is another 
illustration of this style of writing. 

(7) FORMAL AND PRECISE. 

The writing that conies under this 
heading shows so much mathematical 
calculation that one might think that 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Strong and Energetic, but Somewhat Ir- 
regular. 


bility are wanting. The disposition is 
positive and exact, and usually con- 
tracted ; while the inclinations are few 
and circumscribed. Self-Esteem is 
somewhat in evidence, and the person 
is often considered to be egotistical 
and not sufficiently susceptible to the 
finer feelings of others. Isaac My- 


er’s writing illustrates this style. 
(8) ORNATE AND FANCIFUL. 

This writing indicates a very dis- 
tinct class of characteristics, for the 
Ornate writing is another way of ex- 
pressing the style which gives excess- 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Plain, Legible and Somewhat Ornate. 


the letters were all measured before 
they were written. In fact, it is very 
mechanical and methodical in every 
detail. 

It indicates Caiseraiitveness and 
Order, without any Ideality to relieve 
it. Hence the mind of this writer is 
conventional and stereotyped, and 
shows but little, if any, imagination. 
There is also considerable narrow- 
ness, and precision to a fault, while 
taste, imagination, warmth and sensi- 
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FRANK TILFORD. 
Ornate and Original. 


ive strokes and superfluous ornaments. 
It prevails where there is special tal- 
ent and genius. A person writing in 
this style cannot do things in the ordi- 
nary humdrum way; he must get out 
of the beaten track. Such writing in- 
dicates a poetic and artistic nature, a 
lover of the uncommon in everything, 
and one who possesses large Ideality, 
Sublimity, Spirituality and Benevo- 
lence, with less of the restraining 
qualities, such as Cautiousness, Se- 
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HENRY A. BUCHTEL. 
Round and Measured. 
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S. G. BON, DURANT. 
Enthusiastic’“and Versatile. 


cretiveness, Constructiveness and 
Form. A person of this character 
likes to do big things; thus we find 
that orators and large, liberal-minded 
men and women write in this style, 
such as the Rev. Joseph Parker, who 
possessed a unique style of making his 
J’s and P’s, with long strokes at- 
tached. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


is another example of a liberal-minded . 


person, who was generous in thought 
and deed as well as in her style of 
writing. Mrs. May Wright Sewall is 
another example of this kind where 
liberality of sentiment has caused her 


ME siainmnsile 


plunges and speculate wildly in Wall 
Street, or on the race track, while 
great activity of body and mind will 
be found to be attached to this style 
of writing. More energy than 
strength of endurance will be mani- 
fested by such writing, and so much 
versatility of mind is often displayed 
by this style of writing that such per- 
sons are unable to finish the many 
things they begin, although they are 
nearly always hopeful concerning 
what they plan to do. Ladies who 


write in, this way generally have an - 


artistic and poetic mind, and while you 
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RUSSELL SAGE. 
Plain, Legible and Economic. 


to express herself in a broad and lib- 
eral way. 

We must bear in mind, however, 
that all persons who make flourishes 
have not as powerful and well di- 
rected minds as the persons named 
above, for a foolish fop, with a great 
deal of conceit and little self-control, 
will often use extravagant flourishes, 
which show bad taste and little intelli- 
gence. This style of writing shows 
considerable buoyancy, enterprise and 
optimism; -it is willing to make 


will never find a man like Abraham 
Lincoln, or Russell Sage, write in any 
form but the very plainest and most 
legible style, still a man of Benjamin 
Franklin’s temperament, with all his 
literary talent, his philosophical acu- 
men, and versatility of mind, wrote a 
legible hand, at the same time gave a 
fantastic flourish underneath his sig- 
nature. Thomas Carlyle, on the other 
hand, wrote a strong, energetic but 
irregular style, which was in accord- 
ance with his line of thought. Henry 
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HOMER DAVENPORT. 
Plain and Original. - 
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LILLIAN G. MENDEL. 
Ornate and Fanciful. 


Ward Beecher, like others of his 
build, wrote a strong, free, dashing, 
independent and original style, be- 
tokening his independent type of 
mind. Charlotte Cushman’s handwrit- 
ing was masculine in style, and 
showed traces of the large, round and 
bold type. As might be supposed, 
George Francis Train wrote as he 
spoke, in a free, easy, spread-eagle 
style, which showed that he wanted 
to. appeal to the whole of creation. 

On a smaller scale, and yet with as 
much effect, we find the writing of 
Edgar Allen Poe showed some of the 
indications of the ornate and poetic, 
though it was irregular and betokened 
originality of mind. William Cullen 
Bryant united the plain and legible 
with a few pleasing curves which 
showed great elegance of mind, cult- 
ure and refinement, quite different 
from his brother poet John G. Whit- 
tier, who possessed a bold, dashing, 
but irregular and uneven style. 

It is here that Phrenology can be 
of very great help in the interpreta- 
tion of the mind of each person whose 
writing is submitted for examination. 





Some persons might think that all 
poets should write alike, and all law- 
yers and ministers, but this is not the . 
case, as there is as much variety of 
style among artists possessing differ- 
ent characteristics, as there is between 
two distinct classes of workers, like © 
artists and actors. Mrs. Lillian G. 
Mendel’s writing illustrates the Or- 
nate and Fanciful style, also that of 
H. H. Hinman. 
(9) PLAIN AND LEGIBLE. 

This handwriting is always a pleas- 
ure to read, and although there may 
not be so much original character rep- 
resented in this style, it is, without 
doubt, one to be recommended. Any- 
one who, like the writer, has been for 
many years secretary of a large Phil- 
anthropic Association, will appreciate 
the difficulties of having to read in a 
fluent manner the illegible writing of 
persons known for possessing many 
distinct characteristics. 

Hence the plain and legible hand- 
writing, like that of Abraham Lincoln, 
is haled with delight, for the work of 
transcribing such is comparatively 
easy. Abraham Lincoln cared more 
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DAVID S. BISPHAM. 
Artistic and Ornate. 
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REV. JOSEPH PARKER. 
Original, Bold and Legible. 


for clearness than for embellishment, 
in writing as well as in everything he 
did. His writing denoted the desire 
to reflect, the will power to give sub- 
stance, the caution to look ahead, and 
a serious, determined, steadfast dis- 
position. President Roosevelt’s writ- 
ing is similar to that of Lincoln’s, in- 
asmuch as it is Energetic, Analytical 
and Forceful, and looks as though it 
belonged to someone who accom- 
plished things. 


A person who writes a plain and 


legible hand shows that he can direct 
his business methods into common- 
sense grooves; that he cares more to 
live for some useful object that will 
benefit his fellow creatures than for 
personal gain or outward show. He 
is likely to be more industrious and 
painstaking in his work than brilliant 
or original ; more dependable than er- 
ratic; more useful than ornamental. 
Benjamin Franklin’s and John Bur- 
roughs’ writing illustrate this style. 
(10) DASHING AND ILLEGIBLE. 
The interpretation of this style of 
writing is given in the text, for every- 
one knows. what a dashing style 
means, and when we add the word 
illegible to it, we find that there is 


_ WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Plain, Legible, Somewhat Pointed and 
Angular. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Plain, Legible and Somewhat Pointed. 


great haste manifested by the writer, 
and but little care in forming this 
style. It indicates spontaneity of 
thought, and .some imagination, as 
well as genius and fertility of mind. 
An automobile that dashes along the 
roadway indicates that the driver 
cares little for safety or the rules of 
driving, but he has an object to ob-- 
tain, and that object may be an ambi- 
tion that springs from the exercise of 
different faculties. It may be through 
hunger, or Alimentiveness; darkness 
may be settling down, and time may 
be an object, namely to reach a city ' 
before dark; or sickness may be the’ 
object, and Benevolence may accentu- 
ate the speed. 

So with an individual who has 2’ 
dashing disposition’; a person who 
dashes off a note to a friend, and 
makes it so illegible that the friend’ 
cannot clearly make out the purpose 
of the writer, shows more intensity to 
get the note off than thoughtfulness’ 
in writing it. 

Horace Greeley’s writing was dash- 
ing and illegible, so much so that a 
clerk whom he was dismissing at one 
time took the letter of dismissal to 
another firm and showed it as a letter> 
of recommendation. The latter firm, 
was none the wiser for the contents, 
and taking it for a recommendation, 
as the young man desired them to, en- 
gaged him on the spot. 

The character expressed in this kind 


jof writing—namely, Dashing and 


WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
Emphatic, Plain andyRegular. 
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CHAS. H. SHEPARD. 
Plain and Legible at Eighty Years of Age. 


Illegible—indicates inspiration, ag- 
gressiveness, and a spasmodic hope- 
fulness of disposition; but it is often 
impatient, violent in expression of 
temper, over ambitious, incapable of 
bearing criticism, contradiction, or 
controversy. In social matters it is 
often deeply affected by feelings of 
emotion, and shows fervor of spirit, 
though not always lasting regard. If 
a collector for some charity can get 
hold of the interest and purse strings 
of such a writer, he will perhaps suc- 
ceed in getting him to empty his 
pockets of all his coin; but if he gives 
him time to reflect, or to wait, and 
write out a check, the individual may 
change his mind, and decide that the 
object is not worth a large sum, and 
may give a few dollars instead of a 
few hundred dollars. 

The illegibility may come from the 
speed and rapidity of the dashing 
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style, as the pen may write in un- . 
sightly jerks, or from a torrent of 
spirit and enthusiasm, just like the 
water falls down over the rocks at 
Lodore, or over the Niagara Rapids 
near the whirlpool. 

Character is therefore manifested 
in many, many ways, and at different 
periods of one’s life, as well as under 
different impressions or excitement, 
one’s caligraphy will change. 

SOME CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS OF THE 
ALPHABET. 

The letter A is made in many-differ- 
ent styles by different people. When 
it is well made, it is a sign of intelli- 
gence. An A that is large, vertical 
and graceful shows a _ harmonious 
mind, with the attributes of firmness, 
vivacity, self-poise and sympathy; 
while an A that is slanting, and nearly 
horizontal, indicates a lack of centrali- 


. zation or self-poise, moral courage 


and energy, with a good deal of self- 
conceit, self-appreciation and vanity. 

The small a, when open at the top, 
is a sign of open-mindedness, liberal- 
ity of expression, and freeness of ut- 
terance; while a small a closed at the 
top is a sign of secretiveness, reserve 
and caution. 

The same applies to the vowel o 
when open and closed. You will find 
that the small 0, when open at the top, 
is written by a talkative person, and 
one who circulates news; while the o 
that is closed indicates that the mind 
is sealed, and no secrets will be let out. 

The letter B, when it is large, round 
and full, generally indicates the Vital 
Temperament, accompanied by a good 
dash of sympathy, poetic genius, 
friendliness and sociability. If it is 
made in a*cramped, narrow way, the 
person is likely to express an economic 
type of character, which may border 
on to avarice, stinginess and graft. 

The letter C indicates considerable 
character, for-the-curve is capable of 
much «fine extension, taste and re- 
finement, or coarseness and vulgarity. 
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WRITERS CRAMP. 
ATTEMPT TO write JOHN WHITE 


In cases where the end of the C has 
curled around upon itself, we have 
found egotism and self-complacency. 

When the small b has an opening 
in the vertical section, it shows kindli- 
ness, in common with all letters that 
are looped. 

The D is very much like the B in 
significance, for when it is large and 
open, it gives expression to liberality 


contracted way which shows intensity 
of mind and thought. 

The capital letters F, H, K, and L 
are much alike in their fundamental 
style, and all require considerable en- 
ergy, executiveness, force of charac- 
ter and personal command when made 
correctly. But if they are written in 
a slim, inelegant way, they denote lack 
of poise, indecision of character, and 








Post-EBPILERsY, AFTER CRISIS . 
ATTEMPTED 


of thought and feeling; but when it 
is closed and narrow, it is non-com- 
mittal in its significance. 

The E indicates some selfishness 
when the curl of the tail is coiled 
around into the bottom of the letter. 
The small e is written in a great vari- 
ety of ways, and allows of much vari- 
ation in the interpretation of its use. 
Sometimes it is written like a capital ; 
while at other times in a small and 


SIGNATURE 


also a lack of the perceptive mind. 

M and N show considerable varia- 
tion of character. For instance, when 
the capital M is written with three 
strokes, each one being on a level, it 
indicates that the writer is capable of 
carrying out his purpose and ambi- 
tions. But if the second ar“ third 
strokes diminish in height, there is a 
lack of hope, enterprise and aggres- 
siveness, and such a person will not 
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Locomotor ATAXIA . 
CSECOND STAGE) 


attain his ideals. If the second and 
third strokes are higher than the first, 
the person will show remarkable ag- 
gressiveness, inspiration and a look- 
ing for higher things. 

The letter T is a very important one, 
and shows quite a distinct amount of 
‘character in the way in which it is 
«crossed. Thus strength of will is 


:shown by the down strokes of the let- 
‘ter itself, while the bar across the let- 
ter, if it is placed with a slope up- 
ward, indicates hope and optimism, 
while if it slopes downward, it indi- 
cates pessimism, as the final endings 
of all letters do, if they show a down- 


ward tendency. et. 

When the T is crossed high up, it is 
an indication that the person has a 
dyspeptic tendency, while if it is 
<rossed low down, it indicates a de- 
gree of faithfulness, sincerity, equity, 
continuity of thought, and a substan- 
tial constitution. Vivacious and quick 
persons give the T but a short cross- 
ing. 

When the small letters /, t, h, and f 
hhave an extension upwards of unusual 
height, they denote a speculative tend- 
ency, and if the y and g have a long 
tail to them below the ordinary line of 
the writing, there is considerable en- 


ergy of character, ambition and cour- 
age. 

If the writing has an unevenness to 
it, and the formation of the letters is 
low rather than high, the writing in- 


-dicates tactfulness, reserve, diplomacy, 


and even craftiness. 

We write, however, under an impul- 
sive mood, a generous mood, or a 
thoughtful mood, in turn, and do not 
express all our chara¢ter in one style 
alone. u 

We have been asked if persons can- 
not deceive by’ their writing. Cer- 
tainly they can, but a graphologist 
can generally detect the deception, and 
will note that it is not the natural style 
of the individual. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL: SIDE OF GRAPHOLO- 
eGR iaits i 

Mental disorders have been diag- 
nosed many times by:'a person’s hand- 
writing. Hence Senile Dementia, Oc- 
cular trouble, Writers’ Cramp,. Loco- 
motor Ataxia, Post-Epilepsy, Old 
Age, and many functional disorders, 
as well as Melancholia, Paresis ‘or 
softening.of the brain, and chronic 


affections, too ntimérous to mention in 


an article of this character, have been 
detected through the handwriting of 
individuals. 
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In the Public Eye. 


TAFT AND BRYAN FAR APART 
IN CRANIAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS. 


- {From the ‘Sunday World, July 12.) . 


By Jessie A. ‘FowLer, EXPERT IN 
PHRENOLOGY. 
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“In looking at the organization of 
these two men who are before the 
public,” said Miss Fowler, “one nat- 
urally asks for a candid opinion as-to 
how they differ, and if the head has 
anything to do with denoting charac- 
ter they certainly have some marked 
differences in their general make-up. 





Mr. Taft certainly is an interesting 
man, and his personality impresses 
one at once as being connected with 
a man of more than ordinary execu- 
tive ability. His side view of head 
resembles that of the late Mr. Cleve- 


y 


land in some respects. 


“The dominating and ruling por- 
tions of Mr. Taft’s head are certainly 
forward of this region, hence he will 
be a man who will govern the people, 
if elected, with executive ability, reso- 
lution and will power, but with so 
much of the element that comes from 
sympathy and well-meaning tact that 














he will be able to govern without 
showing how he does it. 
WILL THINK IT ALL OVER. 

“He will be much more inclined to 
let the people rule or imagine they 
rule themselves than to break out in 
any strong reformatory or reaction- 
ary measure, and his general make- 
- up of head indicates that he will be 
sure of his ground before he takes 
any initial step which would be likely 
to wreck his influence. In this respect 
he will show out very truly his outline 
of head, which is not so much one of 
a ‘dictator as a leader. 

“He will act more as a father does 
who wishes to persuade his child 
atight than to order a child to obey 

im. 

‘“Mr. Taft has wonderful intuitive 
insight which is seen from the full de- 
velopment of head where the hair 
touches the forehead. He will look 
into the future when selecting his men 
for office, and will select largely ac- 
cording to his first impressions, which 
will generally guide him aright, rather 
than be guided by the will or judg- 
ment of another. 

“He is a man who has his full share 
of reasoning capacity, and will dip 
deep into the well of his experience 
and reflect seriously before he vetoes 
any bill or decides on any important 
question. 

“His nature is full of human sym- 
pathy which enables him to get in 
touch with those who are around him 
with wonderful magnetism, hence he 
ought to make an ideal President if 
elected, and one who is a composite 
of William McKinley, Grover Cleve- 
land and Theodore Roosevelt. Mc- 


Kinley was too sensitive, Cleveland - 
too dictatorial, and Roosevelt too ag- ° 


gressive. 

“When comparing him with Bryan 
we see at once that there is less at- 
tempt at eloquence, that he is too 
practical a man to allow mere flowery 
language to take the place of his true 
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meaning. He is not so ambitious a 
man as Bryan, and hence will act 
more upon experience, judgment and 
reason. 

“He is not governed by vanity, as 
Bryan is likely to be, nor will he be 
so sensitive as the latter with regard 
to the opinions held by others con- 
cerning his character. " 

“The dimple in his chin seems to be 
a Presidential requisite, for it is no- 
ticeable in Bryan, McKinley and 
Cleveland. 

BRYAN MUCH MORE PLIABLE. 

“William Jennings Bryan is a man 
who has learned much about. politics 
since the first time he was nominated 
for the Democratic party, and shows 
his pliability of character in being 
willing to stand to-day for what the 
people want, namely, the gold brick 
rather than the one of silver: He has 
many strong characteristics. In fact, 
as many as Mr. Taft, but the men are 
dissimilar in the following ways: 

“Mr. Bryan’s head is higher in the 
crown, where Mr. Taft is somewhat 
lacking, hence he will be actuated 
more by his desire: to please the peo- 
ple, or especially his party, than to 
lead or discipline as a master. 

“Another characteristic is his ex- 
cellent flow of language, which makes 
him an eloquent pleader at the bar, 
and when the cause is his own he be- 
comes doubly eloquent for fear others 
will not understand the subject as he 
sees it. 

“He has large Ideality, which en- 
ables him to picture a scene with great 
beauty and vividness, hence were he 
describing his travels or pleading for 
any cause he would make his hearers 
see with his eyes what he. had experi- 
enced, or weep for the suffering of 
others if the tale were a touching one; 
consequently he will be governed 
largely by emotion, feeling and an ex- 


' travagant impression of a situation, 


for all his idealistic faculties are 
stronger than the perceptive qualities. 
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When we had the opportunity of 
shaking hands with Mr. Bryan at the 
~ Peace Conference last spring, and of 
_—— him speak, we noticed this 
act.” 
BRYAN AND TAFT COMPARED. 

Bryan is more eloquent; Taft more 
practical. 

Bryan more ideal and _ illusitory; 
Taft more executive. 

Bryan more persistent; Taft more 
sympathetic. 

Bryan more magnetic; Taft more 
intuitive. 


Bryan more versatile and change- 
able; Taft more reflective. 

Bryan is more easily touched 
through his vanity; Taft more easily 
touched through his social qualities. 

Bryan has a high head in the 
crown ; Taft has a sloping head in the 
crown. 

Bryan is broader in the upper part 
of the forehead; Taft is broader in 
the lower part of the forehead. 

Bryan can make an excellent ap- 
peal; Taft can draw on the good hu- 
mor of an audience. 


Horace Fletcher, the Food Specialist. 


The name Horace Fletcher has be- 
come a household word through the 
widely read works he has published 
on “The A, B, C of Our Own Nutri- 
tion”; “The New Menti-Culture, or 
the A, B, C of True Living”; “The 
New Glutton or Epicure, or nomic 
Nutrition”; “Happiness as Found in 
Forethought Minus Fearthought” ; 
“That Last Waif or Social Quaran- 
tine”; and “Optimism, a Real Reme- 
_ dy,” which is his last work. 

His works are unique and betoken 
just what his mentality would be likely 
to give to the world. He reminds us 
considerably of Dr. Dio Lewis, the 
writer on Physical Culture and.other 
physiologic works. Both men are 
original and have the world for their 


' audience. They are known through- © 


- out the length and breadth of the 
land, and have given some new 
ideas, or rather have dressed up old 
ideas with new settings and environ- 


ments. Some of their works are de- 


cidedly original, while others again 


are modernized from the old ideas, © 


"and pass for being entirely new. 


No person is better fitted to write 
upon happiness and optimism than 


Mr. Fletcher is, for he possesses the 


Vital-Mental Temperament, and no- 





temperament is so favorable to spread 
inspiration as this. 

-He is_ broad-minded and _ liberal- 
hearted in all that he does and says, 


_and his great ideas of progress have 





been burnt into every line of his 
books. His two-meal-a-day theory 
has saved many a man from becoming 
a glutton. 

In 1896, Professor William James, 
of Harvard, wrote of him as follows: 
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“Mr. Fletcher is one of the most 
: original and sympathetic personalities 
- whom Massachusetts in our day has 
‘produced. His teaching and example 
e aoe been of such vital benefit to cer- 
. tain persons whom I know that I feel 
as if every student ought to give him- 
self. the benefit of this rare oppor- 
tunity.” 
It is needless to say that Mr. 
. Fletcher had a “big” reception when 


_-he spoke to the Harvard students, and , 


they have all remembered him with 
remarkable interest. ae 
Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, 
wrote of him, in 1906, as follows: 
“From the point of view of the. po- 
litical economist, after long experi- 
- mentation with a group of. sedentary 
students, reported to the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences as 
follows: ‘Our conclusion in brief -is 


val, since the above date, much evi- 


dence has accumulated to show that © 
the application may be general on the | 


widest possible scale. The future can 
simply intensify the degree and in- 
crease the opportunity.” 

HIS PERSONALITY. 
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‘He is a lover of omy fellow men, and 
- has a strong Vital-Mental Tempera- 


ment, and is anxious to do as mucn 
good as possible in the world by 
making people stop and think what 


. they are doing to injure their bodies 


by taking too little thought on the 


. question of food and diet. © 


His language.is forceful, but at the 


« same: time ‘cheering and optimistic. 


With his favorable Temperament, 
he has a strong hold on people who 
come near his personality. - 


He is vigorous, and does not object 
to call’a spade a spade, or a man who 
eats more than he needs a glutton. 
He gives the why and the wherefore 


. of his arguments ;-hence does not fail 
- to convince even people who have bit- 
’ terly opposed his views at the outset. 


‘ that Mr. Fletcher’s claims to endur- — 
“ance are justified.’ During the intér- — 


He makes a good pleader on health 
lines, and has a wide following. His 
name will live in the hearts of people 
long after he has laid down his pen 
and ceased to be “a writer of books,” 
the peculiarly interesting style of his 


‘ books being that he writes with. so 
“much vividness and naturalness that 
_ persons ‘will imagine that they hear 
His personality is certainly unique. | 


Science ‘of’ Health, 


his voice. 


News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mirter, M: D. 





te any doubts which 
anti-Prohibitionists might arouse, by 
the following statements of actual 
fact: 


“This city is the metropolis of Kan- 


‘sas; with:a population of about 100,- 


. 000. .The inhabitants are largely 


wage-earners, and represent every na- 
tionality. We are located on the bor- 


der, only an invisible line separating 
The city 


us from Kansas City, Mo. 
’ ranks fifth in the list of manufactur- 





_ ing cities of the United States. 


One year ago there were 256 sa- 


loons in this county, 200 gambling- 


dens, and about 60 houses of ‘social 
evil. To-day there is neither a saloon, 


_ open gambling-den nor a disorderly 


house. It is the largest city in the 
world, without these dens of vice, and 
as we have now existed about twelve 
months without them, it affords a liv- 
ing example of the fact that a large 
city can grow and prosper without 
such evils. 

At the commencement of the contest 
a large number of people thought it 




















_ would ruin business and destroy our 
- prosperity, but it has stimulated busi- 
ness in all lines. 

Our population has increased at a 
greater rate than ever before. 

The deposits of the banks have 
‘ gained byt one and one-half million 
dollars. lasts 
.. The merehants upon our streets 

have had to employ additional clerks. 

The attendance in our public schdols 
- has increased largely, andsiwe have 
- had to employ eighteen additional 


teachers. The teachers inform us that - 


_ this increase is largely of boys and 


- girls of from twelve to sixteen years ~ 
of age, who prior to the closing of the - 
saloons were compelled to assist in - 


supporting the family by reason of the 
father spending his wages for drink. 

The charitable institutions report a 
reduction of more than two-thirds in 
the demand for aid. The juvenile 


court, which has the care of depend- - 


ent children, had but two applications 
in the last eighteen months, while 
prior to the closing of the joints, from 
eight to eighty-eight children required 
aid and assistance each month. 

Prior to the closing of the joints, 


we sent from fifteen to twenty-five - 


yourig men to the Reformatory every 
year ; in the twelve months since clos- 
ing, we have sent but two. 

The expenses for prosecuting crim- 
inals have been reduced $25,000 per 
annum, while expense for the police 


force has been reduced as much more. © 


For the first time in twenty-five 
years, the Court of Common Pleas of 
this county opened its term the first 
Monday in May without a criminal 
case. 

The city courts, created for the ex- 
press purpose of trying petty suits for 
the collection of rents and grocery 
bills, and formerly crowded with a 
black docket every day, have now 
- practically no business, for the reason 
that people are paying their bills in- 
stead of being sued for them. 
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’ A year ago this city was trying to 
devise ways and means to spare the 
money to. build additions to our city 
jails. ‘To-day the doors of the jails 


' swing idly upon their hinges, and we 


have no use for those we have. 

One year ago, not to exceed two 
business men on the*principal thor- 
oughfares of this ‘city “would have 
favored the closing of ‘saloons. To- 


uday'there are not twowho would 
‘favor opening them. 


Twice since the'saloons were closed 
we have held a city election, at which 
the issue was presented to'the people, 
and at each election the people have 
indorsed present conditions. Every 
banker is loud in praise of the present 
civic situation. The city is clean, 


. crime is at a ‘minimum, merchants 


prosperous, and real estate advancing. 

This city is now the experimental 
station of the world. If Kansas City 
can close its saloons and keep them 
closed and ‘if the closing produces 
prosperity, happiness and ‘content- 
merit, then it is reasonable to assume 
that such results will follow a like pol- 


. icy im other large cities.” 


DiaTeTic Errors AND THEIR ErF- 
FECTS. 

The Therapeutic Gazette, under the 
above heading, has published an arti- 
cle which was read before the Medi- 
cal Society of New Jersey, and which 
contains so many valuable hints on 
the question of diet, that we think it 
will interest the readers of Science of 
Health, and hence reproduce the main 
points of it for their benefit. The arti- 
cle is by W. Blair Stuart, A.M., 
M.D., who says: 

“Indiscriminate mixing of foods 
produces more harm and gastric dis- 
turbance than eating the plain food 
alone. The tendency of our American 
people is to drift away from a simple 
to a complex diet ; to eat a small quan- 
tity of many things at each meal 


- rather than a sufficient quantity of 
one or two wholesome foods-properly 
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- prepared and balanced; to devote five 
or ten minutes to each meal instead of 
thirty to sixty minutes—all to be in 
the style and to get the habit of the 
average pushing, nervous, hustling 
business man of to-day. Dietetic in- 
discretions produce the major portion 
of disease (the acute and contagious 
diseases possibly excepted), hence the 
necessity for a more scientific study of 
dietetics and its application in our 
daily work. A little more sensible ad- 
vice and not so much medicine. Study 
a number of good cook books and be 
in position to advise the proper prep- 
aration of foods, for when improperly 
prepared, be it wholesome or other- 
wise, it will produce digestive dis- 
turbances. 7 

“Many of our text-books on die- 
tetics recommend the use of cereals 
and fruit at breakfast with bread and 
butter and a little meat or eggs. This 
means to the average reader grape- 
fruit, tart oranges, or. strawberries 
usually covered with sugar. Next 
comes the oat, wheat, or malted (so- 
called) breakfast foods with sugar 
and cream; then beefsteak or chops, 


with hot cakes, muffins, or hot bread, . 


and coffee. In one-half to one hour 
there is a fermentative indigestion 
with all of its train of symptoms, to 
be repeated day after day. A brief 
thought on such a combination reveals 
one of our most common dietetic er- 
rors—a strong fruit acid with starch 
and sugar—an ideal combination for 
fermentation, and one that will impair 
the strongest digestion in time. All 
of these foods are wholesome, but 
must be properly used and not abused. 
It is my custom to forbid the use of 
strong acid fruits, cereal, and sugar 
at the same meal. Fruit and meat 
with a small amount of stale bread 
will be wholesome in most cases. The 
mildly acid and sweet fruits like 
prunes, bananas, figs, and sweet ap- 
ples may be taken with cereals in se- 
lected cases. If a cereal is taken for- 
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bid the acid fruits and omit the use 
of much sugar. It is more whole- 
some to use salt with cereals than 
sugar. Sixteen years of practical ex- 
perience and observation teach me 
that wheat cereals are more easily di- 
gested than oat. In fermentative 
troubles the oat cereals are always 
forbidden, and in many cases all 
cereals. 

The critical mind will question the 
fine points of difference between the 
different cereals and wonder why use 
the wheat, rice, or corn instead of the 
oat, as starch is in one as well as all. 
Chemically speaking the starch may be 
the same, but practically and in the 
vital process of digestion we are led 
to the conclusion that starch is pres- 
ent in different combinations and -is 
differently digested and assimilated. 
To be wholesome a cereal should be 
cooked for a number of hours so that 
the: starch grain is properly broken 
and more easily digested. Some peo- 
ple can eat a small quantity of cereal 
with perfect impunity, while larger 
portions will cause fermentation. In 
these cases it is our duty to be very 
explicit on this point and watch care- 
fully for results. 

“This leads to a consideration of 
the widely advertised and overesti- 
mated forms of patented, “ready 
cooked,” “predigested,” “malted,” 
and dried forms of cereal foods on 
the market. Many of them have little 
or no food value and are worthless. 
Others are fairly good if properly 
eaten, but who takes’ times to masti- 
cate every bite? In many instances 
they actually irritate the stomach and 
intestines. There are several very 
valuable preparations among them, 
but it is not within the province of this. 
paper to lend advertising patronage. 

“We frequently overestimate the 
true food value of cereals to the detri- 
ment of our patients and the exclu- 
sion of other foods. The more re- 
fined and bolted forms of wheat do 
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not possess the nutritive value of the . 


rougher forms. The whiter the bread 
and finer the flour the less true food 
value it contains. The corn cereals 
are easily digested if properly cooked, 
and are often better assimilated than 
others. The old-fashioned dish of 
well-cooked corn-meal mush and milk 
without sugar is too often neglected. 

“Hot bread and hot rolls unless well 
baked contain living yeast organisms 
or an excess of soda when the latter 
is used, are hard to digest, and: a 
cause of many dietetic errors. Sub- 
jects of indigestion should never use 
them, while others should be very 
sparing in their use. 


Next in the list to starches comes 
sugar. It is improperly used by the 
well and sick, and is probably more 
abused than any one food. Sugar in 
cereals, coffee, tea, fruits, breads, jel- 
lies, iced creams, ices, candies, and 
drinks of all kinds. Children love it, 
and adults seem to think they cannot 
live without it. It is a valuable food, 
but must be used with prudence. In 
fermentative cases it must be forbid- 
den in any form for a limited time and 
sometimes permanently. This rule 
holds good in diabetics. Each case 
must be a law unto itself, and a close 
study of it must dictate your rules. 


“Strong coffee and tea, two or three 
times daily, with or without sugar, are 
absolutely without nutritive value and 


are taken on account of habit, their 


stimulant effects, or the want of a hot 
drink at meals. We know the conse- 
quences. A cup of weak tea or cof- 
fee in the morning without sugar, 
with or without cream, will not do 
harm in most cases, but in others it 
must be omitted .absolutely. Here 
again no fixed rule can be made, but 
the subject must receive the closest at- 
tention and study. Condiments should 
always be used sparingly, as they give 
tise to great digestive disturbances. 


Wines and liquors can only be men- 





tioned to be condemned, as they will 
always impair digestion if used regu- 
larly or imprudently. We must view 
this subject from a very broad stand- 
point, as no two authors will agree 
upon its food value and digestive ac- 


tions. My own experience among 


users of alcoholic liquors decidedly 
contraindicates their use as a food 
product, and classes it among the 
greatest impairers of digestion. 
“Many people can eat corned beef 
and cabbage with comfort, but if a 
dessert, pastry, or rich salad is taken 
at the same meal they will have seri- 
ous indigestion. A combination of 
raw clams or deviled crabs with sliced 
tomatoes, meat, vegetables, and iced 
cream is a common hotel dinner, and 
an ideal mixture to cause cramps or 
indigestion. At an average course 
dinner one will take from eight to fif- 
teen different articles of food and one 
to four separate kinds of drinks. This 
is done daily in our hotels. Is it any 
wonder that digestive disturbances re- 
sult and the cause never appeal to 
patient or physician? The informa- 
tion has to be literally pumped out of 
the patient before he will tell you his 
intemperance in eating. Any one of 
these’ foods will be easily digested if 
eaten alone, but such combinations 
with their great inequalities of di- 
gestive requirements will be sufficient 
to cause trouble. The beautiful re- 
sults of a conglomerate mixture of 
foods in a test-tube may appeal to 
the theorist as an argument in favor 
of such excesses, but such changes 
will not take place in-the stomach, or 


if they do partially will not prepare’ 


the foods for proper assimilation. 
“Our healthiest and hardiest peo- 

ple are those who accustom themselves 

from childhood to eat any wholesome 


article of food placed before them. A» 


too limited diet always leads to consti- 


pation, headache, bilious attacks, loss ° 


of strength, and poor health. 


“Overeating is another error in the. 
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wise advice to recommend eating 
heartily because one is always hungry. 
Constant hunger in a well-fed person 
is an indication of disease and needs 
immediate investigation and treat- 
ment. . Gastric catarrh, intestinal 
parasites, and other conditions cause 
an inordinate appetite. A small, 
properly: selected, well-balanced, and 
carefully taken diet will be better as- 
similated and produce more nutritive 
effects than the meal of a glutton. Too 
much food renders one_ sluggish, 
heavy, inactive, drowsy, and unfitted 
for brain or physical work. The 
manual laborer or mental worker will 
do his best work on a light meal. The 
full .diet of the laborer canriot be 
properly digested and assimilated by 
the brain worker. Too much red meat 
is injurious and tends to high blood- 
pressure, rheumatic and gouty tenden- 
cies. Children should never be al- 
lowed to overload their stomachs or 
mix foods, as their digestive powers 
are too easily taxed and rendered al- 
most useless. People past forty-five 
ot fifty years: should aiso be very con- 
setvative in their diet. They do not 
need much red meat.and stimulating 
diet; as their arterial’ system needs 
protection and every precaution to 
avoid that disease of advancirig years, 
arteriosclerosis. Do not be a man of 
seventy when you reach fifty, Con- 
sider well the age, occupation, physical 
condition, -idiosyncrasies, climatic in- 
fluences,’ and family tendencies of 
your patient and give dietetic instruc- 
tions accordingly. That person whose 
“stomach is his god,” and who believes 
in eating oe that tickles his 
palate because he says life iseshort and 
we live only ance, is-dangerous to him- 
self, a dietetic-nihilist, and must be 
cautioned in no uncertain terms. 
-“'The habits,{of closing every full 
dinner with: dessérts is very detri- 
mental and usually causes discomfort 
to:the eater. Dessert after a satisfy- 
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ing’ mieal: is that much too much and . 
should be avoided. © Children fre-~ 
quently pick at the substantial foods, 
knowing that the desserts and sweets 
come last, and make these their meal. 
A word to the thoughtful, wise man 
should be sufficient. 

“The laity and many physicians - 
fully believe in the old fallacy, “Eat - 
plenty of fish because it is rich in 
phosphorus and is our best brain and : 
nerve food.” This is wholly errone- 
ous. The fish-eating nations and 
large fish consumers do.not substan- 
tiate such nonsense. It cannot be 
shown that a fish diet supplies more 
or as much phosphorus as some other 
foods, and it is not entirely certain 
that a~ phosphorus diet will improve 
mental capacity and act as a brain 
food. . 

“Another. fallacy is the much- 
vaunted and advertised theory that 
the character of diet of a pregnant 
woman will influence the sex of her 
offspring. Many cases are cited in 
its favor, but -is it not entirely prob- 
able that in a few thousand experi- 
ments by various people guessing at 
the prospective sex. a large number 
will happen to guess right? There is 
no more rational reason for this than 
there is for the phase of the moon at’ 
the time of conception influencing the 
sex of the baby—and there are many 
superstitious people who believe in 
these signs. 

- “Dietetic errors and fallacies could. 
be multiplied almost indefinitely, but 
these mentioned will call attention to 
the need of our professional study and. 
advice along lines other than drugs. 
It is wrong for us to rush 'to see our - 
patients, or to see them in-the office, 
write a prescription or give theni some. 
medicine, and hurry them through for 
the next one, ‘because ;we have no time; 
to give propér -dietetic.,and hygienic; 
instructions. We should be specific. 
in our directions to these, subjects in, 
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Biophilism. 
By Cwartes Jostan Apams, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BioPpHILisM. - 


THE ESSENCE OF THINGS. 


I have said that attention—to which, — 


because of its fundamental import- 
ance in the coming into activity and 
in the development of the mind, I 
have devoted several articles—may be 
drawn by, turned to, dwell upon a 
thing, an idea, or a fact. By a fect I 
mean a suspicion, an inference, a con- 
clusion. The first of these cannot 
spring to life in the mind, the second 
cannot evolve, the third cannot be 
reached independently of ideas. And 
ideas are only images of things. 

This is something upon which there 
should be more teaching. Not,-dog- 
matically. The best. evidence of igno- 
rance is cocksureness. 
tate in saying—could I bring myself 
to say it—that there is no such thing 
as an original idea. If there be such 
an idea—as Plato held—it is a general 
one. His notion was that there are as 
many ideas of this general character 
as there are what we call species. In 
speaking to Parmenides, Socrates 
considers them as “patterns fixed 
in nature,” to which other things 
“assimilate,” or with which they 
“participate”’—the latter being the 
term which he was explaining by 
the former. But may it not be 
questioned if one ever had an idea of, 


say a zebra or a chrysanthemum, be-. 


fore seeing a zebra or chrysanthe- 
mum? It seems to be quite certain 
that the average Roman legionary had 
no idea of an elephant before Hanni- 


bal came over the Alps, though he. 


may have heard of that beast from 
travelers and other legionaries who 
had served to the south of the Medi- 
terranean. Take a better illustration. 


Had the Mexicans and the Peruvians . 


an idea of a horse before the coming 


I would -hesi-- 


of Cortez and Pizarro? Evidently 
not, from the fact that they thought 
the horse and his rider one animal. ° 
The same must have been true of 
other peoples ages before with regard 
to other leaders and their followers 
similarly mounted. Otherwise, whence 
the imagination of the centaur? 

But there may be disposition to calf . 
my attention to the fact that I am 
speaking of the idea of the individual, 
not of the species or the genus—of the ° 
particular idea, not of the general. 
True. But if there were the distinct. 
general idea of the horse in the mind, 
and, -at.the same time, of the man, 
would the imagination of the man-. 
horse, or horse-man, or the centaur be 
a possibility? The Mexicans, the Pe-., 
ruvians and all other peoples, from 
early in the history of the world, 
must have had a general idea of man. 
The particular idea of the horse was 
added to this, and the monster was the 
result. omer oy 

One of the earliest general ideas of 
man must have. been the one just 
named—the one of his own species. 
Was he born with that idea? That is 
the question. ._It should rather seem 
that it formed in his mind gradually, . 
through the accumulation of ideas of 
individual men, women and children, 
and the assimilation of those individ- 
ual ideas. If this be true, Adam and 
Eve had ideas of each other after 
their first meeting. Children were. 
born:to them. They had ideas of those , 
children. -Children were born to the 
children. The —.grandparents. had: 
ideas of them. There must have been 
an early nascency of the: general ideq.- 
of which I speak. It can hardly have 
been from the first. Had it been, the: 


mother of -us all ,,could. not .haye. 
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had the recorded commerce with the 
serpent. If she had that commerce 
with distinct general ideas, none of 
her offspring can have much respect 
for her. Though early nascent, the 
general idea must have been of grad- 
ual growth. How gradual! To the 
Jew all other men were Gentiles, to be 
hated. As much to be hated and de- 
spised to the Egyptian were all but 
Egyptians. To the Greek and the Ro- 
man all who were not Greeks or Ro- 
mans were barbarians, without a sin- 
gle right of property, liberty, or life 
which the Greek or the Roman was 
bound to respect. And we have no 
ground for boasting. The red man 
and the negro are standing in judg- 
ment against us, to say nothing of the 
poor, so far as those of us who have 
means—a _ decreasing number—are 
concerned. The first step in the direc- 
tion of the conception of the solidarity 
of mankind, and all which that con- 
ception involves of brotherly consid- 
eration and helpfulness is a clear gen- 
eral idea of man—an idea of the more 
importance, in its fullness, from its 
leading to the immense idea of God 
and the oneness of all His creatures— 
necessarily the most enlarging of 
ideas—the idea which made the Galli- 
lean the most immense of men— 
which found expression in a thousand 
ways—but took words most distinctly 
in: “Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without your father!” 

With regard to particular ideas cer- 
tainly, and in the case of general ideas 
one should say almost as certainly, 
they depend upon things. I have an 
idea of a peacock because I have seen 
a peacock. And it is only through one 
of the senses that I can have an idea 
of anything, fully speaking. I can 


have a hint of something through 
description, drawing, printing, color- 
ing. But the idea in such a case is not 
of the thing but of the hint. In know- 
ing, then, the important thing is the 
precept, the sensuous experience of 
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the thing. 

What is the essence of the thing 
which I touch, taste, smell, hear, see, 
or of which I am aware through my 
muscular sense? To my touch a 
thing is smooth or rough, hot or cold, 
hard or soft—to my sense of smell it 
may have a peculiar odor, as the shrub . 
or the iron-weed—it has the charac- 
teristic of say sourness or sweetness . 
to the taste—the sound which it emits 
may be loud or low, and have other 
peculiarities, to my hearing—to my 
sight it is of this color or that—to my 
muscle, as well as to my touch, it is 
heavy or light. But what is it?—that 
is: What is it essentially? 

It will not serve to say that there is 
no knowing. The human mind de- 
mands knowledge, no matter in what 
direction it may turn. This may be 
considered the best evidence, except- 
ing revelation, that this life is not all 
of life for anyone. So the question 
haunts: What is the essence of the 
thing?—of, for instance, the indi- 
vidual bloom of the umbel of the 
Queen Anne’s lace, the delicate and 
exquisite beauty of which lifts it out 
of the kingdom of weeds?—what is 
the essence of all things natural, taken 
as one? Matter, says the materialist. 
Mind, says the idealist. We will 
never know till the time comes for us 
to know, would seem to be the wise 
conclusion. Though, in the mean- 
time, we should be trying to discover, 
so that when the time is arrived we 
may be capable of understanding the 
revelation. 

It is quite a remarkable thing that 
the higher the sense the more re- 
motely from the object it may receive 
impression. The object must be im- 
posed upon my body, or I must have 
it in hand that the resistance of my 
anatomy, or of my muscles, or muscle, 
may reveal to me its weight. I must 
touch a thing, or a thing must touch 
me, that I may know whether it is 
rough or smooth, hot or cold. A 
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thing must be in my mouth, and more 
or less dissolved by my saliva, before 
I can know whether it be sweet or 
sour. But I smell a thing at a dis- 
tance—such as the crab apple blossom 
or an alanthus. There is an emana- 
tion from it. I hear a thing much 
farther away. It has put the air in 
motion. And consider at what a dis- 
tance a thing may be seen! It has put 
something infinitely more delicate 

the air in motion. It has analyzed the 
rays of the sun—his rays of light. 
Some of the colors of these it has ab- 
sorbed, and some it has thrown off. 
Or it has thrown them all off. Or it 
has absorbed them all. But the point 
is that it has affected me at a distance 
from itself. 

This it has done as what we call a 
material thing. But in some things— 
in a man, say, or his dog, or his horse 
—is there not more than what we call 
the material? I am talking with a 
friend. He is a Belgian. The ques- 
tion of pastimes comes up. He says 
that he regrets that we have not a set 
of foils, with which. he was familiar 
when he was a boy. I reply that I re- 
gret that we have not a set of boxing 
gloves, with which I was familiar 
when I was a boy. ‘ He says that with 
the foils the rule was that one should 
always have one’s eyes on the eyes of 
the opponent, as that will keep him in- 
formed as to what the other is going 
to do. This was so important that 
they had other exercises than those 
with the foils to perfect one in it. One 
of these was for one to. lay his fingers 
on the backs of the other’s outheld 
hands, and attempt to strike them, the 
other doing all he could to prevent its 
being done, each of them constantly 
holding the other’s eyes with his eyes. 
He wanted to know if I had ever tried 
this. I told him, no, but that I would 
like to. We went at it. When we 
were through he expressed himself as 
surprised that I should have struck 
the backs of his hands quite as often 


as he had mine. I answered that 
knowing what one is going to do, in- 
tuitively, by the expression and action 
of his eyes, is as much a part of suc- 


cessful boxing as it is of successful » 


sword or foil-play. 

In such knowledge—a very real 
knowledge to the one who is knowing 
—there is the element of inference, 
possibly. There is, also, no doubt, the 
element of the idea preceding the 
thing, or the happening. But is there 
not something more? Is there not the 
vision, so to speak, of the thing ex- 
isting but not born, a reality unexe- 
cuted ? 

I ask the question because it leads 
up to another question. May it not 
be that we are surrounded by facts 
which are not material—as we use the 
word material—as we are compelled 
to use it, that we may be understood? 
“Seeing that we are compassed about 
by so great a cloud of witnesses . . .” 
At a hotel in Manhattan, Professor. 
Elmer Gates was—upon appointment : 
he having written me from his home 
at Washington, D. C., that he would 
be there on a certain day—telling me 
of his wonderful experiments in the 
direction of trying to discover the 
soul. I made the above quotation 
from St. Paul. The Professor re- 
plied: “Yes; those old fellows saw 
things!” I asked him if it were true 
that, as the papers said, he had her- 
metically sealed a rat in a glass tube, 
and discovered that while it lived it 
threw an opaque shadow, it being in 
the track of X-rays, on a screen; that 
when it was dead it was transparent 
to these rays; and that as it died a 
shadow passed from it up the screen 
and off at a corner?” In reply he said 
much which he requetsed me not to 
publish That request must be re- 
spected, of course. But this much I 
may publish. “My assistants,” he 
said, “thought they saw the phenome- 
non which you have mentioned!” 
“And did you think you saw it?” I 
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asked further. “Yes!” he replied. 

- This would seem to indicate that 
the rat has a soul. And if a rat has a 
soul, may we not infer that a man has 
a soul? And if’a man and a rat have 
souls, are we far from the discovery 
that all sentient beings have souls— 
immortal souls? And must these 
souls not be—as to mental capabili- 
ties and affections—in the “spiritual” 
body about what they were in the 
“natural” body? May they not be 
about us? May they not be influences 


on our lives? 
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Here again I am only raising the 
question. I have never seen a spirit. 
I have never been visited by a spirit, 
so far as I know. Others claim that 
they have been. And I am no more 
disposed to dispute their statements 
than I am the statements of my 
friends who spend their lives in the 
laboratories. That is all. 

Has the lower animal the power to 
sense the supernal fact in common 
with man? A lady relates that she 
was unable to speak to a ghost, and 
that her watchdog was unable to bark 
in its presence. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Joe. 


No. 675.—Earl Michener, Fort 
Louden, Pa.—Some boys have a bet- 
ter start in life than others, and there- 
fore ought to make a better appear- 
ance. 

We have before us the portrait of 
a child who is somewhat remarkable 
for his vigor, originality and execu- 
tiveness. He appears to be above the 
average in mental make-up, for if we 
draw an imaginary line across the 
middle of the forehead, we find there 
is exceptional height of head above 
this line, which indicates that he has 
ingenuity and skill which, if utilized, 
will help him to be an excellent me- 
chanic, engineer, builder or contrac- 
tor. ° 

It also shows large Ideality which 
will give him taste to arrange his 
ideas, and large Benevolence which 
will make him philanthropic in his 
ideas, and inclined to give other peo- 
ple a chance to live, as well as live 
himself. He is not one who will take 
the largest part of the loaf for him- 
self, or the largest piece of pie, but 
he will be more likely to seek out some 
one who has never tasted a piece of 
pie, and watch his delight when eating 
at. 

















No. 675—EARL MICHENER. 
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' He has also large Firmness and 





No. 675—EARL MICHENER. 


Conscientiousness; hence when he 
takes hold of an idea he will cling to 
it with great tenacity arid fervor. He 
will carry out his purposes without be- 
ing swayed one way or the other to 
the contrary, and will always want to 
do things on a large scale, whatever he 
undertakes to carry out. 


He would make an excellent physi- 
cian if he could be given a thorough 
education along this line, but he will 
be progressive and inclined to take 
hold of modern views rather than give 
many drugs to cure his patients. 


He is a social little chap, and brim 
full of fun, though his picture makes 
him look rather serious. 


If he goes into business, it must be 
along original lines, in some large and 
extensive work, like Contracting, En- 
gineering, or Building. But if he 
takes up a profession, he will find that 
Medicine will satisfy him the best. 


Review of “The Philosophy of Life,” by Chas. 
Gilbert Davis, M.D. 


By Grorce MarRKLeEy. 


Charles Gilbert Davis, M.D., of 
Chicago, has written a book, to which 
he has given the title: “The Philoso- 
phy of Life.” 

The principal thought pervading 
this volume is “Suggestion,” and fol- 
lowing this is “Auto-Suggestion.” 
To my mind, SUGGESTION is the most 
potential force in the mental world, 
for weal or woe. 


In the preface, the doctor says: 
“This volume is not argument, it is 
an assertion.” Again he says: “The 
statements made appeal to the com- 
mon sense of a reasonable being” ; 
and again: “It is self-evident that 
health and happiness can be main- 
tained only by clean living.”* A vol- 
ume in itself, and of the right kind. 


In discussing such a great and grand 
subject as “The Philosophy of Life,” 
I am fully persuaded that it should be 
discussed on the highest possible plane 
of thought and reason, and in the 
purest and plainest language, with a 
righteous regard for correctness in 
the handling of scientific terms, along 
with a philosophical application and 
a correct anatomical location of the 
place or seat. of the activity of the 
mental powers, or the powers of the 
soul. 





*This may stand for the whole or- 
ganism, mental as well as physical, for 
thoughts that are pure and holy, also, 
for plain, nutritious food; and the 
proscription of drug medication as 
well. 
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Under the heading of “The Vision 
of Evil,” Dr. Davis gives the reader a 
picture of the dark side of human life, 
in the progress of MAN up to his pres- 
ent mental and physical develop- 
ments. ; 

In the second chapter, he calls the 
attention of the reader to “The Vision 
of Good.” 

In the third chapter, he has some- 
thing to say on the “Evolution of Wis- 
dom.” Then follows a chapter on 
“Desire.” The first paragraph of this 
is as follows: “The motive power of 
the ego imprisoned in the temple is 
desire. It is desire—that craving of 
the latent consciousness to know it- 
self and its environments that has 
through millions of years evolved the 
five senses, and it is this same desire 
that will finally discover other out- 
looks to enlarge the vision. Other 
windows will be opened revealing the 
ig glories of human life” (page 

I). 
: In the previous chapter: “Evolution 
of Wisdom” (page 24), beginning 
with the fourth paragraph, he says: 
“The great work of evolution has only 
begun. The horizon of our knowledge 
is very narrow. We have only a few 
little peepholes through which we rec- 
ognize the physical universe in which 
we find ourselves. Individual con- 
sciousness* is slowly awakening. Bill- 
ions of years ago it developed sensa- 
tion and we had the sense of feeling. 
Then ages passed and we became con- 
scious of sound, and then we were 








*“Thought or consciousness is the 
substance that lies behind the shadow 
of material things. Behind human 
life and all animal form, the revolving 


worlds, the clustering milky way, the. 


swirling nebule, the floating star 
dust, reaching out to the farthest 
depths of space, is the unknown con- 
sciousness, the universal ego—the I 
AM—God.”—Page 33, “The Philoso- 
phy of Life,” Dr. Davis. 
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endowed with hearing, and the cycles 
swept by and we could smell—and 
more ages were gone, and we could 
taste—and then finally came- the fiat: 
‘Let there be light,’ and, lo, there was. 
an eye evolved and we could see. So 
gradually the windows of the soul 
have been opened, and we have now 
five through which we may acquaint. 
ourselves. with this physical life— 
hearing, seeing; smelling, tasting and 
feeling.” So that the five senses ap- 
pear, in: this instance, to compose the 
sum total’ of Dr. Davis’ mental sci- 
ence, as he does not include the “ego,” 
before spoken of, in the beginning of 
the paragraph quoted from page thir- 
ty-one; yet on page thirty-eight he 
speaks “of the emotions, Love, Hope, 
Inspiration, Impulse or Intuition.” 
Then, further on, he speaks of “cal- 
culation, estimation, methodical pro- 
cesses, reason and logical conelu- 
sions.” Yet these mental attributes do 
not count for anything as being 
“Windows of the Soul” in the doc- 
tor’s mental philosophy. In the 
fourth chapter, he discusses the 
“duality of mind,” and dwells at some 
length on these mental conditions, 
using the terms “Immortal” and 
“Mortal,” to distinguish them. 

Of the “Immortal mind” he says: 
“Tt is the real self, the true ego. It 
never reasons, plans or calculates, but 
moves only by impulse or intuition. It 
is indestructible and lives after the 
death of the body.” 

Of the “mortal mind” he says: “It 
is a product of physical life, and 
serves the purpose of directing man 
during his physical career. With it he 
is in touch with his environments. It 
is the mind of the physical senses.” 

“In this mind are five windows 
through which he looks out upon the 
physical universe—hearing, seeing, 
smelling, tasting and feeling. It is 
the mind that plans, calculates, esti- 
mates, resorts to methodical processes, 

(Continued on page 305.) 
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The wise man will want to be ever with him who is better than himself. 


THE FUTURE BUSINESS MAN. 


This is the age of utility, and every 
means is being taken to make crops 
yield their fullest amount of corn; and 
a business man needs to prune his 
business in some directions and to en- 
large in others. 

A knowledge of the Temperaments 
is necessary to every individual sales- 
man, and every employer of labor if 
he desires to select the right customer, 
in the one case, or the right employee 
in the other. 

The American Institute of Phren- 
ology will teach the best methods of 
business that can be used by the en- 
terprising, aggressive man. A knowl- 
edge of character is required by all 
employers of labor if they want to be 
successful. 


Plato. 


The prospects are good if all will be 
diligent and use their opportunities. 
The Temperaments tell the true story 


‘of character, and they are fully ex- 


plained in the course that is just com- 
mencing. Particulars will be for- 
warded on application to Fowler & 
Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Street, New 
York. , 

CAN SURGERY REFORM? 

Can a surgical operation on the 
brain of a young woman change her 
character and make her become moral 
and honest? 

Mrs. Margaret Brennan believes it 
can, and recently she said she desired 
such an operation performed on her 
daughter, Mrs. Paul Kelly. 

She said: “I wish to have a mod- 
ern scientific operation performed 
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upon the brain of my young married 
daughter to change her character be- 
fore it becomes fully fixed for life, to 
aid her in distinguishing between 
right and wrong, and help her to de- 
termine what are the methods of good 
clean living.” 


The story as reported is a sad one, 
but we believe much might be done 
for the young woman if surgeons 
would follow the European plan of 
consulting the localization theory. 


THE PASSING AWAY OF 
BISHOP POTTER. 


In the passing away of Bishop Pot- 
ter, the country has lost a distin- 
guished man of the Episcopal Church 
who, through a long and eventful life, 
and when his influence was at its zen- 
ith, did much to raise and elevate the 
moral and social conscience of the peo- 
ple. 

He was then justly popular with 
both the common and the uncommon 
people of this country, and largely of 
the city of New York, where he prin- 
cipally resided, and although in earlier 
life his utterances may have been 
characterized by a superabundance of 
independence, dignity and analytical 
criticism (which exercised his Self- 
Esteem, Sublimity and Comparison), 
yet in middle life he blended them 
with much good thought, common 
sense, and opportunities for doing 
good.. It was therefore his undoubted 
energy and force of character that 
won him the regard of his large circle 
of friends in private and public life. 

He possessed, however, exceptional 
versatility of mind and great diploma- 
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cy of character, for his Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness and Cautiousness 
were all actively developed faculties, 
and with his Self-Esteem and Venera- 
tion, it was not difficult for him to as- 
sume the dignity belonging to the po- 
sition of a Bishop. 

But of late years, unfortunately, 
through his over pliability of mind, he 
changed his views in several important 
matters to endorse the opposite views 
from those he so loyally supported 
earlier in life, especially (1) those 
upon the question of temperance, 
which included the dedication of the 
Subway Tavern, (2) the partial open- 
ing of saloons on Sunday, and (3) the 
endorsement of those who were trying 
to prevent the anti-race track 
gambling laws from being enacted. 

Those who remember his earlier 
pictures will see that in latter years a 
considerable change took place in the 
expression of his eyes, and the thin, 
unimpassioned and calculating lips; 
and even the contour of his head in 
the superior region underwent some 
change which is noticeable to all 
students of craniology. 

His versatility or pliability showed 
itself in a most genial way, however, 
when he visited the Woman’s Press 
Club some five years ago, when the 
writer had an opportunity of hearing 
him speak on “The Influence of Art 
on Religion,” and of being introduced 
to him. 


Let others take warning from his 
too great pliability and elasticity of 
mind, and avoid undoing the good 
they did in their earlier years by the 
closing acts of their lives. 
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New Subscribers. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS.—New subscribers sending photo- 
graphs for remarks on their character un- 
der this heading must observe the follow- 
ing conditions: Each photograph must be 
accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graphs. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be 
sent, one giving a front and the other a 
side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JourRNAL. Letters to 
be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


No. 859.—D. E. B., Bombay, India. 
—Your photograph indicates a dis- 
tinct development of the Vital-Mental 
Temperament, which gives you plia- 
bility of mind, ease of manner, and a 
quick, energetic spirit that absorbs 
ideas and plans of work. Hence were 
you taking hold of a practical science 
like Phrenology, you would be able 


to realize its value, and apply its truths 
and principles to every day life. Your 
photo shows that you have a strong 
development of Language, which in its 
way helps you to unfold your ideas 
with remarkable sagacity in the lecture 
field, and were you to devote yourself 
to lecturing, we think you would draw 
crowds of people to hear you. You 
have a magnetic way of expressing 
your ideas, and persons will be in- 
clined to listen to your presentation 
of a subject. Test yourself and see 
if this is not the case. We think you 
could get much satisfaction out of do- 
ing good in a philanthropic and up- 
lifting way. You might have to take 
care and not talk too fast for a mixed 
audience to follow you, but experience 
would tell you this and many other 
points with regard to public speaking. 
Your mind is very intense, highly sen- 
sitive, ambitious, and appreciative con- 
cerning the good opinion of others, 
but you can afford to go ahead with- 
out caring quite so much what others 
have to say concerning you. 


Correspondents. 


M. M.—In your letter you say that 
in the “Philosophy of Singing” you 
read that a beautiful singing voice is 
the product of feeling and not of in- 
tellect. But you say that nothing ex- 
plicit is given, and ask: What feel- 
ings or emotions must be highly devel- 
oped in women possessing most beau- 
tiful singing voices? 

Beautiful singing comes from sev- 
eral attributes of the mind, as well as 
from culture, training, and suitable or 
appropriate vocal organs. In the first 
place, the mind must be well trained 
or developed, especially through the 


organs of Benevolence, Ideality, Spir- 
ituality, Sublimity and Comparison, to 
produce certain rhythmic and har- 
monious results. If these faculties are 
not fully developed, there may be an 
intelligence expressed in the singing, 
without any warmth, enthusiasm, or 
delicate expression. The light and 
shade of musical tone must have a 
corresponding setting to it to be ap- 
propriate, and while we know culture 
does so much for everything in life, 
yet natural talent or innate genius 
goes even further in denoting irresist- 
ible charm of music and melody. 
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Therefore, let us first seek for beauty 
of soul interpretation. before we 
spend too much time and appreciation 
on culture alone. 

' J. A. M., Brooklyn—yYou ask the 
reason.why we find some persons have 
a superabundance of beauty in child- 
hood as well as matured life. 

In reply we would say that this is 
largely owing to the fact that the in- 
heritance of such individuals has been 
exceptional. Sometimes we find that 
beauty. of expression is far beyond 
beauty of features, and where that is 
the case the phrenological faculties 
have to answer for this type of organi- 
zation. But the Vital-Mental Temper- 
ament is naturally one to yield more 
than an average amount of beauty of 
form, and this is the reason why you 
find so many beautiful faces among 
children, and lovely countenances 
among those persons who are matured 
and who preserve this Vito-Sanguine 
‘Temperament. 

- G. E. S—You ask how long-waist- 
ed people differ from short-waisted 
‘ones in character. 
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In reply we would say that long- 
waisted people generally belong to 
those who possess the Motive Tem- 
perament ; while those who are short- 
waisted are possessed of the Vital 
Temperament. We never yet saw a 
purely Vital Temperament possessing 
a long waist, and vice versa. In con- 
stitution, the long-waisted people will 
be, as a rule, healthier, and more im- 
mune from nervous and inflammatory 
diseases; while short-waisted people 
will have more arterial circulation to 
distribute to the brain, and their cir- 
culation will be quicker and more re- 
sponsive. Thus they will show a more 
enthusiastic regard for things in gen- 
eral, and will not hold back their ex- 
pressions of delight or enthusiasm, as 
do those who have a slower circulation 
and. a more phlegmatic temperament. 
The long-waisted people will differ in 
character from the short-waisted ones 
by being more matured in judgment, 
more thoughtful and reasonable; 
while the short-waisted people will be 
more demonstrative and _ fervent 
minded, as well as more magnetic. 


A Bunch of Phrenological Whys. 


By Marion GHENT ENGLISH. 


(From “Power and Poise.”) 


Why do some people, who are in 
most respects intellectually superior, 
find it practically impossible to mas- 
ter arithmetic? Why is it that some 
people can tell immediately by what 
process a problem is to be solved, but 
‘when it comes to adding, without pen- 
cil and paper, the most simple figures, 
these same people become confused? 
Is it possible that they are deficient in 
the ability to add? 

Why is it that others never know 
the process, but will ask, “do you add 
or divide?” and on being told that you 
anultiply, will promptly give the cor- 


rect answer? Are the heads of this 
class like those of the other? Is it 
not possible that there is a little—just 
a little—difference in brain structure? 

Why are we positively shocked 
when a refined man does something 
wrong? Is a refined man necessarily 
honest? Is an honest man always re- 
fined ? 

Why is it, that some people, who 
have no sense of justice, are kind and 
sympathetic? Why is it that some 
people, who are religious, are dishon- 
est? Do kind people and honest peo- 
ple look alike? 
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What makes you think you can tell 
an honest man from a rogue? Why 
can’t every man tell a rogue, with 
equal accuracy, and thus avoid all the 
trouble we now have with rogues? 
Why is a man a rogue in some one 
line,and perhaps a good enough fellow 
in others? 

Why are ethics and religion’ usu- 
ally taught together? Would it be 
better if morality were taught apart 
from religion? 

Why is a donkey any more stub- 
born than a lamb? Why is a donkey 
not exactly like a lamb? “Why is a” 
donkey? (Science, not slang). 

Why are the heads of the hawk and 
alligator wide? Why are the heads 
of the dove and rabbit narrow? 


Why is it,—now be honest,—we 


like you and we are willing to credit 
you with conscientiousness and intel- 
lectuality ; but why is it, that you who 
so pompously, and with such a su- 
perior air assert that there is nothing 
in phrenology; why is it, that you 
cannot. locate a single organ in the 
human brain? 

Why is it, that you know nothing of 
the great difference in organic quality, 
between a poet and a pugilist ? 

Why is it, that not knowing any- 
thing about the geography of the 
brain, you take it for granted, that it 
has none? Why is your attitude re- 
garding the geography of the brain, 
any less ludicrous than that of the 
German, regarding the geography of 
the United States, who on landing in 
New York City at noon, asked a po- 
liceman to direct him by the nearest 
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way to Denver, as he wished to reach 
there by supper time? 

- Why is it, that you, who possess 
forty-two mental faculties, daily exer- . 
cise the same set of faculties and daily 
neglect, all or nearly all of the others? 
Why do you expect those unexercised 
to maintain or retain their health and 
efficiency? Why do you regard your- 
self as an all round “smart” man, 
broad minded and capable of passing 
judgment upon. subjects about which 
you know nothing, when you are real- 
ly “smart” only in a few lines? 

Why do you regard as an ignor- 
amus, the man who is not “smart” or 
not interested in your particular line, 
when you can’t understand his any 
better than he can yours? 

‘Why is it impossible, for the mind 
of a blacksmith, to work through the 
kind of brain that a watch maker 
uses? 

Why is there a little heated spot, 
back of the ears, on each side of the 
head of a combative man, after a 
heated argument? Why is not the 
top head hot? Say, for instance, the 
point where phrenologists locate 
benevolence? 

Why is it that some children, who 
seem particularly stupid in other re- 
spects, can carry a tune at thirteen 
months, and intelligently play upon a 
musical instrument just as soon as 
their little hands are strong enough to 
master the mechanical part? 

Why does the head of a typical sa- 
loon keeper differ from the head of a 
typical minister? Now be careful. 
Do you often mistake the one for the 
other ? 





To be successful it will keep you 
busy, paying on the instalment plan. 

Concentration is the first payment 
—drawing all your mental forces to 
one centre and keeping them there 
when you have any goal in mind. ‘It 
means continual “application” -(Con-: 


tinuity) and absolute belief in your 
ultimate success (Self-reliance, Hope 
and Firmness). Finding your own 
balance and maintaining it through all 
sorts of discouragements and over- 
coming every obstacle by your own 
pérsonal endeavor (Combativeness). 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The American Institute of Phren- 
ology will hold its opening meeting of 
the session Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 2nd, when short addresses on 
Phrenology, Psychology, and similar 
subjects, will be given by the Presi- 
dent, Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., 
A.M., Miss Fowler, Vice-President, 
and other members of the Faculty. 

The musical selections will be spe- 
cially attractive, as on this occasion 
Miss Henrietta Kahler, the talented 
vocalist, will sing “The Angels’ Sere- 
nade,” which will have the added 
charm of a violin and piano accom- 
paniment rendered by Mrs. Hupfeld 
at the piano, and liner Herman 
Hupfeld on the violin. The latter is a 
young violinist of great promise, and 
comes from a musical family. He will 
also play the beautiful arrangement 
of Godard’s “Berceuse,” when he 
will be accompanied by his mother, 
Mrs. Hupfeld, who is a pianoforte 
specialist. 

As this is the first time these artists 
have favored us, we are anxious to 
give them a hearty welcome. Hence 
we trust our friends will make an ef- 
fort to keep this date free, and make 
it known as widely as possible. 

At the close of the meeting, a re- 
ception will be held for the benefit of 
our students and friends. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


The Fowler Institute still continues 
its work at No. 4 Imperial Buildings, 
under the able direction of its Secre- 
tary, Mr. D. T. Elliott, who presides 
over classes in Phrenology. Interest- 
ing meetings are held once a month, 
when papers are read and phrenologi- 


cal topics discussed. 

L. N. Fowler’s and Fowler & Wells’ 
books can be obtained from Mr. C. R. 
King, at Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, London. 


FIELD NOTES. 


J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, dur- 
ing the month of August, gave three 
lectures before the Chautauqua at Au- 
rora, Ill., on Phrenology, Phrenology 
and Education, and Phrenology and 
Avocation. Among other things, Mr. 
Fitzgerald spoke of Horace Mann and 
his work for education, and showed 
that our common school system was 
primarily produced by the influences 
of the Phrenologists, George Combe 
and others, in causing Horace Mann 
to take up educational work. 

George Tester has recently been 
giving Phrenological Readings in 

aileybury, Ont., and in Cobalt—the 
silver city. 

M. Tope is still carrying on his 
phrenological work at Bowerston, 
Ohio, where he publishes his monthly 
magazine, the Phrenological Era. 

Mr. Youngquist is now making a 
second tour of the northern towns of 
Sweden prior to leaving Sweden. We 
wish him every success. 

H. R. Denison is located at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., engaged in phrenologi- 
cal work. We wish him success in his 
efforts. 

We recently received a letter from 
Chas. H. Newman (Class of ’gr), 
who is now located in Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

H. W. Richardson, LL.D., author 
of “How to Win a Happy Married 
Life,” writes to us from Woodstock, 
Ont. 

A. C. C. Rfuhl is at Hot Springs, 
S. Dakota. 
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REVIEW {OF “THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE.” 
isortus from page 298.) 


reasons and arrives at sila conclu- 
sions. It serves its purpose during 
life and dies with the body.” Again, 
“All knowledge comes to us through 
suggestion ; there is no other method 
for its reception. Suggestion comes 
to us through one or more of the five 
windows. This knowledge received 
through the mortal mind by way of 
the senses is whispered to the immor- 
tal soul and shapes its destiny.” 

For Doctor Davis, or any other 
person, to say that “The Immortal 
mind lives forever and the mortal mind 
dies with the body,” is, to my mind, 
an unwarranted and unmitigated’ as- 
sumption. If one lives after this 
earthly life, why not the other also? 

Then he dwells on “character build- 
ing by suggestion,” which can be 
used, and personally, too, to good ad- 
vantage by any person, in the way of 
self-culture, with some instructions 
from one who understands the correct 
method or system of mental science. 

On page fifty-one, speaking of the 

“mortal mind,” after giving his expla- 
nation of its faculties (a repetition of 
a previous explanation), the doctor 
makes the following assertion: “Its 
organ is the cerebral brain.” On 
page fifty-two, after a repeated expla- 
nation of the faculties of the “immor- 
tal mind,” he asserts that “its organ is 
the abdominal brain,’ by which I 
suppose he means “the epigastric or 
solar plexus,” one of several nervous 
ganglia of the abdominal cavity, the 
largest nerve centre or ganglion in 
the trunk, although between the four 
upper cervical nerves to the coccy- 
geal nerve,* there are many ganglia 
or plexuses, some smaller, some 





*The region between the neck and 
the hips. 


larger, excepting the solar plexus, 
which is the largest of all. There are 
no anatomical text books that I have 

knowledge of that speak of the 
solar plexus as the “abdominal brain,” 
and why Dr. Davis should do so I 
am at a loss to understand ; and, again, 
I do not understand why he should 
locate the “immortal mind’ (and by. 
this term, I suppose he has in mind 
the sub-conscious mentality) in one 
part of the nervous system, and then 
locate the “mortal mind” (the object- 
ive mentality) in the “cerebral brain” 
(or cerebrum) ; and, furthermore, Dr. 
Davis does not appear to have any use 
for the cerebellum and other portions 
of the encephalic mass. To him much 
of the central nervous system, con- 
tained within the skull, appears to be 
a terra incognita, except the cerebrum, 
or large brain, “cerebral brain,” as he 
calls it, and that he speaks of in a 
very general way, in locating the 
“mortal mind.” 

There are many ganglia, plexuses 
and centres of nervous action 
throughout the whole body, apart 
from the brain, though connected with 
it.* These nerve centres, ganglia and 
plexuses,’ to my mind (and I am 





*These ganglionic formations are. 
found here and there throughout the 
entire anatomy, of size and form com- 
mensurate with the work and service 
required of them for accelerating or- 
ganic activity. Directly connected 
with the solar plexus are seven other 
plexuses, and these usually take their 
names from the arteries which they 
accompany. Following are their sev- 
eral names: “Phrenic plexus, Su- 
prarenal, Renal, Spermatic, Cceliac, 


Superior Mesenteric and Aortic.”— 
Gray’s Anatomy. 
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fully persuaded on this point) have a 
certain well defined office or function 
to perform, as much as any other or- 
gan of the body, and all are impor- 
tant in functioning the whole physical 
organism. 

These ganglia, or nerve centres, are 
nothing more nor less than sub-sta- 
tions, relay places, where’ the effi- 
ciency of the .nerve-current from the 
brain*—the central power house of 
the whole organism in general and of 
the entire nervous system in particu- 
lar, the ALPHA and OMEGO of ALL 
nerve fibres, is “boosted,” maintained 
and re-inforced by these nerve-centres 
of the body. Whereby this nerve cur- 
rent or power is transmitted to its ob- 
jective point in sufficient volume and 
force to accelerate normal functional 
action, minus a very small per cent. 
of loss of its original or initial effi- 
ciency, at starting point (the brain), 
and to continue this functional activity 
without interruption, on the same gen- 
eral plan as the ALTERNATING CUR- 
RENT SYSTEM OF ELECTRICITY, the al- 
ternating system for controlling and 
transmitting the electric current is 
made up of a certain class‘of machin- 
ery, adapted especially to these pur- 
poses, controlling and transporting a 
certain volume of electric current to a 
certain place, with a minimum amount 
of loss of initial efficiency, and known 
to the craft in electrical science as 
A. C.ft dynamos or generators—and 
‘transformers. 

Here, then, are conditions that are 
almost, in a way, analogous—the 
mechanism of the nervous system of 

*The brain—the whole encephalon 
is a great ganglionic mass in itself. 
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the human body, as compared with the 
A. €. electrical machinery. The en- 
cephalic mass—the whole brain with- 
in the cranial cavity, may be practi- 
cally called the mental dynamo, and 
is a thousand times more intricate in 
its mechanism than the electrical dyna- 
mo. Again, in so far as the brain is 
at the beginning of the nerve current 
force of the body, there is a compara- 
tive analogy in the mechanism of the 
electrical dynamo, or generator, as to 
beginning of electrical motive force or 
power. Then follows wires and ca- 
bles, also transformers, placed at con- 
venient locations, either to decrease or 
increase the electro-motive force, as 
desired. In. the nervous system, all 
nerves start. from the brain, both mo- 
tor and sensory, with ganglionic for- 
mations, “built up” wherever neces- 
sary for the continuation of the nerve- 
current force, or-_power. These plex- 
uses or nerve centres are not confined 
to the human organism alone. They 
are found throughout the organic 
structures of all animals, even down 
to the very earthworm that crawls in 
the dirt under our feet ; of course, less 
complex and of a more simplex 
mechanism as we go down the scale 
of animal life. 


T“Alternating current,” as distin- 
guished from “direct current” dyna- 
mos, which the A. C. machinery is 
supplanting except for a particular 
kind of work, where the A. C. direct 
current only can be used, for the rea- 
son that the A. C. machinery is more 
efficient, more simple in construction, 
and less costly. 


(To Be CoNnTINUED. ) 





The worldly hope men set their hearts 
upon- 
’ Turns ashes, or it prospers ; and anon, 


Like snow upon the desert’s dusty 
face— 
Lighting a little hour or two—ts gone. 
Omar Khayyam. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“The New Life Magazine,” Phila- 
delphia, Pa—This new monthly, 
which brought out its initial number 
in June, is a magazine for progressive 
thinkers, and is devoted to human 
culture, human nature, human science, 
human health, human prosperity, and 
human happiness. The June number 
contains an article on “The New Life 
Movement,” which gives the reader 
many interesting facts concerning the 
origin, purpose and seope of this or- 
ganization which “is bound to stir a 
continent and bring results that will. 
react across the centuries;” It is a 
magazine that is attractively put to- 





—s 


gether, as well as contains interesting 
reading, and we wish it all the success 
that it deserves. 

“The New York Magazine of Mys- 
teries,’ New York City.—Contains an 
excellent portrait of Julia Ward 
Howe; also an article on: “Spiritual 
Education,” together with many use- 
ful hints on how to bring about Love, 
Light, Life, Joy, Health, Power, Pros- 
perity, Progress and Happiness. 
“Hatha Yoga, or the Science of Re- 
laxation,” is another interesting and 
instructive article which many per- 
sons who live too strenuous a life 
would do well to read. 

“The Vegetarian Magazine,” Chi- 
cago, Ill—Contains an article on 
“Vaccination—What is it?” By Rena 
M. Atchison, Ph.D.; another on “The 
Oil Rub,” both of which are interest- 
ing reading. 

“The American Review of Re- 
views,” New York City.—Contains 
excellent portraits of the Presidential 
candidates, among others, together 
with interesting political news. One 
article is on “Cleveland as Man and 
President.” 

“Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich. 
—The “Mothers’ Number” gives spe- 
cial advice to mothers and those hav- 
ing the care of little ones. “The Man- 
agement of Tuberculosis,” by Kate 
Lindsay, M.D., is an article that con- 
tains much useful information as to 
how the “White Plague” may be 
properly cared for in the home. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Optimism—A Real Remedy,” by 
Horace Fletcher. Published by A. C.. 
Price, 75 


“McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
cents. 

This is a real utilitarian age; con- 
sequently there is no time to indulge 
in despair and evil forebodings, how- 
ever much a person might take com- 
‘fort in such a thing, and we believe 
that Horace Fletcher struck the right 
keynote when he called the title of his 
new book “Optimism: A Real Rem- 
‘edy.” 

We believe there are times when 
medicine is necessary to cure some 
people of their maladies, but optim- 
ism is certainly a very large healer of 
disease, and one that will last 
throughout eternity. 

The opposite to optimism is pessim- 
ism, and the sick-room has no use for 
-it; while optimism should fill every 
corner and crevice of an invalid’s 
chamber. We have only to read 
Horace Fletcher’s work on optimism 
to find how large a part it plays in the 
work of curing disease, and we have 
great pleasure in recommending this 
little book of seventy-eight pages, 
which is printed on fine paper and 
has the usual margins for modern 
books. ; 

“A Brainy Diet for the Healthy; 
and Foods and Their Effects.” By 
Sophie Leppel. Published by L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London, and Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. Price 50 cents, 
-or one shilling net. 

The above is certainly an interesting 
title, for thousands of people who are 
perfectly healthy want someone else to 
‘tell them of a brainy diet, which they 
either think will make them brainy, 
or, thinking themselves so already, 
they wish to continue in that condi- 
tion. The book is written by a well- 


known German authoress—an . au- 
thority on foods and their value— 
arid one who, it will be remembered, 
has written the “Vitalism Series.” . 

It seems that after a person has read 
every important fact and theory upon 
food, he finds that there is still more 
to be learned, and reading this booklet 
is like taking a Post Graduate Course 
on Foods and their Value. Many 
may not be inclined to read a larger 
and more exhaustive work, yet are 
ready to read a small book of eighty- 
five pages that contains facts about: 
The properties of meat; of fish; of 
dairy products; of cereals; of brown 
bread; of fresh fruit; of dried fruits ; 
of vegetables; among other topics 
equally interesting. 

The print is good, and the size of 
the book is adapted to the pocket. 

The writer is certainly bold enough 
to express individual opinions, but she 
hits hard the vegetarian diet, and 
highly recommends meat and pork; 
while of Pulses she speaks of dried 
beans as containing the most brain 
food, though by most writers we find 
that lentils are spoken of as standing 
first. 

Another rather astonishing state- 
ment is that raw and cooked cucum- 


‘bers are excellent for the healthy and 


sick, which we think will not be read- 
ily believed by the latter. 

By those who favor meat, and who 
wish to have their views sustained, 
the book will receive a ready endorse- 
ment; but not so by the vegetarians, 
though we believe it is well to read ar- 
guments pertaining to both sides of 
an important question. 

“Fads and Facts.” By M. Rayon. 
Published by the M. S. Publishing Co. 
Price 75 cents. 

“Fads and Facts” is an epitome of 
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valuable testimony, and the book may 
‘truly be said to fill a want. It is in 
response to the demand of thousands 
who have been asking for proof of 
the reality of “Healing Power,” and 
for reliable information concerning 
healers, and an. abundance of such 
proof will be found in this book. 

The book is published in cloth cov- 
ers, and contains 113 pages. 

“Insomnia,” by Dr. Alfred Baum- 
garten. Published by Benedict Lust, 
New York City. Price, 15 cents. 

The writer calls insomnia a disease 
of modern times, over stimulation be- 


ing one serious cause of lack of sleep, | 


or sleepnessness ; while the causes that 
may interfere with sleep are consid- 
ered in the following respects: (1) 
intensity; (2) in its length; and (3) 
in both. As a rule, however, sound 
sleep means a sound mind. 

All who are troubled with sleep- 
lessness should certainly read what 
this German doctor has to say on the 
subject, and we are sure they will be 
amply repaid. 

“The Soil Requisites for Tubercu- 
losis.” By Charles A. R. Campbell, 
M.D. A paper read before the State 
Medical Association of Texas, at Min- 
eral Wells. 

This paper is a carefully thought 
out pamphlet on the subject. It has 
seven illustrations of the human blood 
which in themselves are very interest- 
ing and instructive, and can be ob- 
tained from M. P. Wright, 916 N. 
Colorado St., San Antonio, Texas. 

“Roosevelt and the Money Power; 
or, The Responsibility of Dishonest 
High Finance for the Panic of 1907.” 
By John C. Albert. Published by 
Sudwarth Printing Co., New York. 
Price 10 cents. 

This is a short brochure of a hun- 
dred and ten pages. It deals with the 
financial question of the day, and sets 
forth views concerning the panic, and 
places the responsibility upon those 
who have been sowing the wind rather 
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than upon President Roosevelt. The 
book is well written, and brings many 
points to light, and those who are in- 
clined to credit panic to any one indi- 
vidual should read what Mr. Albert 
has to say. 
“Prosperity 


Through Thought 


. Force.” By Bruce MacClelland. Pub- 


lished by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, 
Mass. Cloth, 158 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This little book is what its title sug- 
gests, namely, one to help to bring 
about prosperity through concentra- 
tion of mind. The print is large and 
easily read; hence it will be no trial 
for those whose eyesight is dim or 
failing. The advice contained in this 
little book is excellent, especially that 
which throws out the thought that 
you must learn to control yourself 
that your desires may be entirely for 
love, peace, purity, strength, justice, 
decision, force, and these things will 
be added to you and money will fol- 
low as fast as you allow your person- 
ality to develop. Persons who need 
this kind of literature should nave a 
book of this kind on their study table 
where they can look into it every day, 
and be reminded of the importance of 
its truths. 

“The Discovery of the Soul.” By 
Floyd B. Wilson. Cloth, 247 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Publishers: R. F. Fenno 
& Co., 18 E. 17th St., New York City. 

There are few writers along Ad- 
vanced Thought lines so capable as 
Mr. Wilson. Those who have read 
his previous works, “Paths to Power,” 
“Through Silence to Realization,” 
etc., will welcome this late work from 
his pen. He says: “An attempt is 
made herein to reveal the plane pro- 
gressive man has obtained on his as- 
cent toward freedom, and to throw 
light on the path leading through 
Mysticism to the discovery of those 
unused powers within the soul which 
duly appropriated give expression to 
the divine in man.” Some of the 
chapters are: The Discovery of the 
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Soul; Trinity of Life; Man’s Magnet 

of Power—Optimism; Growth 

Through Knowledge from the Psy- 

chic World; Man—A Soul in Evolu- 

oy God; The New Psychology and 
d. 


“Healing Currents from the Bat- 
tery of Life.” By Walter De Voe. 
Cloth, 229 pages. Price, $2.00. Pub- 
lished by the author, Chicago, Il. 


This book contains as a frontis- 
piece the picture of Christ, and is- the 
only illustration in the book. This 
work teaches the doctrines of the 
Positive and Negative Mind of God, 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Mediator between the two states of 
Being; revealing how the Truth 


awakens the Soul to its natural in- . 


heritance as an immortal co-worker 
with God, giving it dominion over sin, 
Sickness, poverty and death. The 
Foreword states: “It is the purpose 
of this book to heal those who read 
and study its pages. The Lessons are 
gathered together with that object in 
view. By constant study of these 
Lessons, and persistent use of the 
thoughts given in them, you will gain 
an ability to heal yourself and others, 
according to the degree of thought 
power you generate. I have known 
a pupil to take one single sentence and 
hold to it so persistently that in the 
space of one year she had transformed 
a gross abnormal growth in the in- 
terior of the body into normal, healthy 
stibstance.” 


“Sidereal Sitelights: A Medley of 
Dawn-Thought;.” By C. L. Brewer, 
author of “Th. Elder Brother” and 
“‘Stepping-Stones to Heaven.” Pub- 
lished by The Balance Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. Price, linen 
paper, 50 cents. 

‘This is another interesting New 
‘Thought book—if “New Thought” 
may be used in a sense broad enough 
to include those chapters of the New 
Age Gospel that are generally 
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preached under the names of Social- 
ism and Anarchism. It contains a 
number of lectures and essays, enti- 
tled “Private Property and the King- 
dom of God,” “A Word to the Wise,” 
“Non-Resistance,” “The Cosmic Sig- 
nificance of Fundamental Thinking,” 
“Why Colonies Fail,” etc., each com- 
plete in itself, but so connected in 
thought as to form a medley that is 
still a unity. 

The style is clear and striking, with 
some poetic prose of a high order and 
several little poems that are real 
poetry. Some readers may be shocked 
and startled; but those in touch with 
the language and psychology of Re- 
volt and Aspiration will find this little 
work entertaining and illuminating. 

This book is one of the “signs of 
the times” which progressive people 
should see and understand. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


“T have just read the book, ‘For 
Girls,’ and think that every girl ought 
to read it. 

“Enclosed you will find $1.50 for 
‘Wedlock ; or, The Right Relation of 
the Sexes.’ 

“Respectfully yours, 
“E. B., Milwaukee, Wis.” 


“Enclosed find $1.00 for ‘Self-In- 
structor in Phrenology.’ 


“I find your magazine very interest- 
ing. 
“G. B., So. Omaha, Nebr.” 


“The Reading from the Photos I 
sent you on March 30th, 1908, was 
correct to the letter, and I shall try 
to follow the advice you give. I am’ 
sorry I did not know what I know 
now years ago. W. G. W. 


Victoria, British Columbia, Can. 











